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MIGRANTS EXPLOITED FOR CHEAP LABOUR... 
EVEN IN PRISON 
September 2008 


Detainees at the Campsfield House immigration prison in Oxfordshire are being "exploited 
for cheap labour" due to staff cuts, the Oxford and District Trades Union Council has 
revealed. The rejected asylum seekers, who are locked up for lengthy periods pending 
their deportation, are being paid £5 for six-hour shifts of cleaning and kitchen work. 


A statement by the Oxford and District TUC said: "We maintain our position that 
Campsfield is a shameful operation and should be closed. As long as it is open, jobs 
should be properly paid and be done by trained staff. For detainees there should be ~~ 
- adequate recreational, educational and other provision... Detainees should receive an 
adequate financial allowance and not be obliged to act as slave labour for a multinational 
that makes big profits out of an operation that causes detainees enormous stress, _ 
uncertainty, general misery and often mental illness.” 


Tracy Ellicott from the Campaign to Close Campsfield told Corporate Watch that detainees 
are not forced by GEO, the company that runs the prison, to work as such. They are, 
however, "forced in the sense that they are locked up for 24 hours a day, uncertain of their 
future and with no money to purchase any essentials they may need." She added . 
detainees can apply to do certain 'jobs' in the centre, such as cleaning, kitchen work and in 
_ the library. But none of those she has been visiting was prepared to speak out about this 
as they are "too scared of retaliation. E 


The shifts are 6 hours long and detainees are paid £5 per shift, or 83p an hour. AGEO 
guard has reportedly said that, according to Home Office rules, they could only pay 
detainees a maximum of £24 a week. Radio Oxford quoted a statement from the Home 
Office two weeks ago to the effect that this was all above board and had been agreed with 
the Home Secretary. A Border and Immigration Agency (BIA) spokesperson said: "All 
detained persons are provided with an opportunity and encouraged to participate in — 
activities to meet their recreational and intellectual needs. Individuals are entitled to 
undertake paid activities at rates approved by the Secretary of State.” As usual, GEO 
declined to comment. 


Since taking over the running of Campsfield in June 2006, Global Expertise in Outsourcing 
(GEO) has cut back on both staffing levels and educational, recreational and other 
provisions at the centre. Over the past year, GEO has sacked education workers, nursing 
staff have departed, staff turnover has increased, the welfare officer has left and in 
September, the chaplain was suspended. GEO's main business is immigration detention 
- centres and mental health centres throughout the world, especially in USA, UK, South 
Africa and Australia. lt also runs a part of Guantánamo Bay base in Cuba. 


Private companies like GEO that run immigration detention centres make huge profits. 
Seven of the UK's ten detention centres are run by private companies. The average cost 
for detaining someone in 2007/08 was £119 per day. 


"It is unbelievable that people who have done nothing wrong are not only locked up in 


prison like criminals, but are also being treated like slaves," Ms Ellicott said. "GEO is 
obviously saving money by using their 'captives' to perform menial tasks for slave wages.” 
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She added, "of course, they could save a lot more if these centres were closed 
altogether!". 


The Home Office admitted migrants imprisoned in detention centres are "exempt from the 
minimum wage" but claimed they are "not forced to work." A BIA spokesperson insisted: 
"This is voluntary and we are constantly looking for new opportunities to meet demand for 
this work." | | | 


However, according to the immigration law, all asylum seekers are prohibited from work 
and live on state support, which is fixed at 70% of what is deemed to be the bare minimum 
to live on. The Immigration, Asylum and Nationality Act 2006 states that "it is contrary to 
this section to employ an adult subject to immigration control if... he has not been granted 
leave to enter or remain in the United Kingdom." The majority of those held in immigration 
detention centres are rejected asylum seekers (have not been granted leave to enter or 
remain in the UK) who are waiting to be deported back home. 


PACKAGED BY HM PRISON SERVICE 
October 2008 


Prisoners across England and Wales will pick, pack and bag retail orders for outside 
businesses after DHL and Booker won a contract to supply prison canteens. Under the 
new scheme, 500 low-risk prisoners will be selected by HM Prison Service, based on 
‘good behaviour record", to work in 17 workshops in prisons across the country. DHL, who 
manage the deliveries, will provide training for prisoners to complete NVQ qualifications in 
Warehousing and Logistics. 


Monthly prison newspaper Inside Time has revealed that under the new contract, 
beginning in October 2008, DHL and Booker will rationalise the products available to 
prisoners to a range of 750 product lines, from tuna tins to stamps and phone credit. The 
new list, down by approximately 300 items from the previous list provided by Aramark, will 
affect 80,000 prisoners. 


According to the Prison Service Order 4460, all prisoners who participate in "purposeful 

activity" must be paid. Their rate, however, is not subject to the national minimum wage 
(£5.52 an hour). The average pay in UK prisons is estimated at £9.60 per 32-hour week, or 
30p an hour. There are no figures for how many prisoners earn money in total but the 
prison workforce is en at 10, 000 peape | in 370 workshops. 


| Many big companies are known to have exploited prisoners’ cheap labour to produce their 
products, including Sainbury's for packing their plastic spoons and Virgin Airways for 
packing their entertainment headphones. Inside Time has recently revealed that the 
previous prison canteen supplier, Aramark, used Category D prisoners at HMP Blantyre 
House in Kent to pack canteen supplies for all Kent prisons. This is something that has 
reportedly been happening in a number of other prisons, ee HMP Shepton Mallet in 
somerset. 


Some 4,000 prisoners also work for Contract Services packing and producing goods for 
some 370 private customers, generating £6.1m in revenue in 2007/08. Earlier this year, 
the Ministry of Justice finally admitted, following a Freedom of Information Act request — 
lodged by the Campaign Against Prison Slavery, that part of Contract Services' role is to 
produce revenue to offset the costs of imprisonment, something the ministry seems 3 to 
have been loathe to admit previously. 


Joe Black from Campaign Against Prison Slavery (CAPS) said: "The government and 

prison authorities maintain that the prison system exists not only to protect the public and 

maintain civil order, but also to rehabilitate offenders through education and training. But 

how can some mind-numbing activity such as packing tap-washers into packets of four or 

putting greeting cards into cellophane wrappers for up to 10 hours a day, week in week 
out, ever be constituted as naang any skill-training value?" 


Campaigners argue that the British government, in its efforts to build up a prison-industrial 
complex based on the US model, needed to "subdue and coerce this captive workforce 
into a compliant state." Part of this was introducing the Incentives and Earned Privileges 
(IEP) scheme in 1995, which encouraged "hard work and other constructive activity" by 
introducing a system of privileges that are "earned by prisoners through good behaviour 
and performance" and are "removed if they fail to maintain acceptable standards." Under 


Rule 8, even the right to possess tobacco and to smoke is an ‘earned privilege’, which can 
be taken away for breaking any of the myriad pasión rules listed in the Prison Discipline 
| Manual. 


The scheme, which was partly a response to prison rebellions and riots in the 1970s and 
80s that provoked a radical restructuring of the prison control and discipline system, has 
also proved an essential tool in the industrialisation of British prison labour. At the core of 
the scheme was the concept of paying prisoners "to encourage and reward their 
constructive participation in the regime of the establishment." Pay rates vary depending on 
resources, the amount and type of work available at each prison, and the level reached on 
the IEP scheme. At present, the minimum wage is £4 per week, as it has.been for the past 
18 years. Prisoners willing to work but unemployed because no work is available get £2.50 
per week. Most of the work available, by the authorities' own admission, "provides little 
training, qualifications or resettlement activities for prisoners." 


According to Inside Time, the Prison Service team responsible for the new re-contracting — 
arrangements apparently had "no choice but to continue working independently with 
contractors," as supermarket chains like Tesco and Sainsburys were "not interested" in 

- supplying prisons - the spending of the whole prison population is said to be equivalent to 
50% of one typical Tesco convenience store. So the new service was designed on a hub- 
and-spoke model, similar to the way parcel courier services work. In the plan, ten or twelve 
prisons were to be designated as distribution hubs, each responsible for supplying a 
specific number of prisons (the spokes) in their particular geographical area. Deliveries 
would come directly to the hub store and prisoners would be 'employed' to pick and pack - 

. consignments for the neighbouring prisons. A "positive element" of this was seen as the 

- additional "work opportunities" for prisoners in these picking and packing units. 


DHL is a Deutsche Post World Net brand and employs some 300,000 people across the 
world. In 2007, the multinational generated revenues of more than 63bn Euros (£49.8bn). 
Booker is the UK's largest cash-and-carry operator, with 172 branches across the country. 
In June 2007, Booker reversed into Blueheath Holding Plc to form Booker Group Plc. Their 
total sales i in 2007/8 were £3.1bn, with operating profits increasing to £46. 1m. 


FRANCO-BRITISH CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO DEPORT AFGHAN REFUGEES | 
October zn. 


Thousands of Afghan refugees who have been denied Se in France and the UK could 
be forcibly deported to the war-devastated country on joint charter flights if a proposed | 
agreement between France and Afghanistan goes ahead. Gérard Gavory, deputy head of 
the regional government of Calais, France, recently hinted that the deportations could be 
imminent as a result of "international negotiations." He also said French authorities have 
been "working effectively with Britain to set up joint [deportation charter] flights." 


On 21 October, 2008, 25 Afghani refugees, who had been held in detention for 15 days, 
were brought before the Coquelles court. A second court hearing, with further 20 Afghan 
claimants, took place on 22 October. French officials say if the Afghan authorities 
recognise them as Afghan nationals, they can be sent back to Afghanistan. No diplomatic 
- agreement had been possible with Afghanistan so far as the latter does not recognise 
‘clandestines', or those without papers. | | 


Although the Afghan detainees have been released since, the recent court hearings are 
clearly linked to a new Franco-Afghan accord, of which little is known so far. The new 
attitude of the Afghan government would also provide the French authorities with an — 
‘opportunity’ to resolve the ‘impossible’ situation in the port of Calais, north France, where 
thousands of people who have been denied asylum sleep rough as they search for ways 
to smuggle themselves onto lorries heading to the UK. 


Last week, French riot police began a mass operation in Calais to 'clear up illegal camps' 
used by refugees waiting to find a way into Britain. Hundreds of armed officers dismantled 
the make-shift homes of about 350 of the 1,000 or so stuck in Calais. 


John O from the National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns (NCADC) said: 
"Everyone is aware that foreign intervention in Afghanistan sent the country down the toilet 
years ago. All the foreign armies that are in Afghanistan at the moment are on record that 
they cannot 'bring order' to Afghanistan. The Afghan government itself, whose writ only 
runs in the capital Kabul, says it cannot bring order. Yet, the French and British 
governments say Afghanistan i IS u They are either out of touch with reality or 
END hypocritical." 


Afonanieien continues to be listed, by Crisis Watch for example, among the top “continuing 
conflicts that create refugees." According to Home Office statistics, Afghans are among the 
top nationalities in terms of the number of asylum applicants. In the first quarter of 2008, 
Afghan nationals accounted for the highest number of applications: 830 out of 6,595, 10% 
higher than for the same period in 2007. In total, there were 2,570 asylum applicants from 
Afghanistan in 2007, the highest number from any country. However, Afghan nationals also 
continue to be the top nationality in the UK subject to forced removals. In the first three 
months of this year, 270 Afghans were deported out of a total of 3,025 (including 
dependants). Humanitarian agency the Edmund Rice Centre has recently produced 
documentary evidence that nine Afghan refugees returned from Australia were killed by 
Taliban forces, and further 11 are estimated to have also died. © | 


Using esinmerkiai flights to deport those who have been denied asylum is becoming 
increasingly embarrassing, and costly, for the government and the airline companies 
involved due to successful campaigns and protests. To sustain the deportation regime, the 
UK government is now resorting more frequently to ‘ethnic charter flights’. According to 
data obtained by NCADC under the Freedom of Information Act, there were 91 charter 
flights from the UK in the 16 months between February 2006 and May 2007. Of these, 18 
flights were to Afghanistan, removing a total of 415 people. The code name given by the 
immigration authorities to charter flights deporting people to Afghanistan is 'Operation 
Ravel’. On 11th March, 2008, flight PVT008, operated by Hamburg International Airlines, 
carried a number of Afghan asylum seekers to Baku, Azerbaijan, for onward transit to 
Kabul. Some of those deported are known to have been detained in Tinsley House 
immigration prison at Gatwick airport. 


The UK stopped deporting Afghan refugees in 1995 as the country was then regarded 
"unstable". Failed Afghan asylum seekers.were granted Exceptional Leave to Remain in 
the UK. But the rules of the game changed after the US-led invasion of Afghanistan in 
2001. A so-called Voluntary Assisted Return programme was introduced for Afghan 

- refugees in 2003, operated by the International Organisation for Migration (IOM), an inter- 
governmental agency set up during the Cold War to monitor and manage global migration 
trends. Single claimants were then offered a £600 inducement (up to £2, 500 for families) 

_ to leave the country and go back to Afghanistan. 


Now it seems both ‘voluntary’ returns and individual forced removals are deemed to be 
draining the nation's tax payers - unlike city investment firms and banks. As a remedy, 
European governments are resorting to joint charter flights, where a plane operated by a 


+ contracted charter airline stops at various European cities to pick up deportees and fly 


‚them to their possible deaths. 


Undertaking deportation charter flights poses a reputational risk for some commercial - 


- airlines. Last year, XL Airways withdrew from a £1.5m contract with the Home Office 


following a number of protests highlighting the airline's involvement in forced deportations 
to DR Congo. Other airlines that are known to operate deportation charter flights from the 
UK include Hamburg International, Channel Express and Air Partners. 


In June 2005, the interior ministers of the five largest European countries (Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy and Britain) announced they would be organising "joint charter flights" 
to increase the number of deportations from their countries, thereby disregarding 
international and human rights conventions. The first destination was then set to be 
Afghanistan. Soon after, there was a sharp increase in the number of Afghan refugees 
arrested and placed in detention centres on both sides of the Channel. A joint French- 
British deportation charter flight to Kabul took off from Paris in July that year. The following 
week, another joint flight left from London, stopped in Paris and landed in Kabul, carrying E 
at least 60 young Afghans who had been denied asylum in the UK and France. _ 


Although a number of joint flights had been organised on a bilateral basis, it was the 
French government who took the lead in July 2002 in "rationalising expulsion measures", 
in particular by means of "group returns". France opened talks with Germany and the UK 
- on the possibility of "joint European charters". There followed the Afghanistan Return 

- Programme agreed in 2003, which covered both 'voluntary' and forced removals. In 
another proposal to the European Council, Italy sought to formalise joint EU flights by 


covering all countries of origin or the last safe third country passed through on a global 
basis. This would allow, it was said, "group removals" by EU governments to be conducted 
"as efficiently as possible by sharing removal capacities for rational repatriation 
is 


Campaigners argue that such ‘oint flights amount to collective expulsion, which is 
prohibited under Protocol 4 to the European Convention on Human Rights, the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the EU Charter of Fundamental 
Rights. | | 
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FLYING PEOPLE TO TORTURE AND DEATH 
| Felle IR 


A Bor family was forcibly deported to Algeria last week on an Air Algérie flight from 
Heathrow. The first attempt to deport them on a British Airways flight three days before 
had failed, allegedly because there was 'a problem with their tickets.' Both times 
campaigners from Brighton and London gathered at the airport and leafleted crew 
members and passengers to try and get them to protest on board, which may explain why 
the deportation was cancelled the first time. Earlier that week, about 50 Iraqi refugees 
refused asylum were not so lucky to have ‘tickets with problems' or protesters leafleting at 
the airport. Instead, they were surreptitiously taken through the VIP entrance at Stansted 
airport and put on a special ‘ethnic charter flight' operated by a Czech airline, which 
carried them to Erbil in northern Iraq. 


Sate as death 


Until last week, Assia Souhalia and her husband, Athmane, had been living in the UK for 
seven years. Their two-year-old daughter, Nouha, was born in Brighton in 2006 and had 
lived there all her life. Assia fled Algeria in 2002 in fear of her life after her family had 
suffered years of violence. Two of her brothers were murdered in two separate and 
premeditated shootings in 1993 and 1994, despite having no involvement in political 
activities. Upon hearing of the death of her eldest son, their mother suffered a heart attack 
and died. Since then, Assia's family have repeatedly received death threats and, in 1994, 
another brother was murdered. In 2007, her sister was badly wounded in a bomb attack. 
Only one man has been arrested in relation to these murders. Two of Assia's remaining 
brothers and sisters have also fled the country. 


The Home Office's policy of deporting ‘failed asylum seekers' to Algeria has been highly 
controversial, to say the least. In 1997, an Algerian policeman was deported from the UK. 
Upon arrival at Algiers airport, he was arrested by Algerian security forces and murdered. 

- In 2007, the Appeal Court halted the deportation of three Algerians after judges ruled that 

- the government "could not be certain" that they would be safe from torture.. | 


- Technical Pape or effective campaigning? 


Nevertheless, Assia and her family were 'snatched' from their home in Hove early i in the 
morning of 11th February and taken to Yarl's Wood detention centre in Bedfordshire 
pending deportation. The Home Office booked a British Airways flight (BA895) at 8:40am 
on 17th February to carry them to Algiers. 


A group of anti-deportation campaigners from Brighton and London gathered in 
Heathrow's Terminal 5 that morning and leafleted passengers and crew members, trying to 
persuade them to complain to the pilot about the deportation, in the hope that the family 
would be taken off the plane before takeoff. The family, however, never boarded the plane 
and were taken back to Yarl's Wood detention centre, allegedly because there was a 
"problem with their tickets," as they were told. 


One of the campaigners leafleting at the airport told Corporate Watch that most of them 


were stopped-and-searched by police under airport bylaws for leafleting. An independent 
journalist who was also there was stop-and-searched under the Terrorism Act for taking 
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photos of the protesters being searched. 


Two days later, the family were told they were due to be deported the following day, 20th 
February. The family were not given 'removal directions' until the evening before the flight 
but campaigners deduced that it was Air Algerie flight number AH2055, which was to leave 
Heathrow's Terminal 2 at 14:05. Indeed, they went to the airport again and leafleted and 
spoke to most passengers but, unfortunately, me tig not stop the RAN going ahead 
this time. 


ola lines air travel'?! 


Airlines such as British Airways and Air Algérie, which are happy to carry deportees to their 
possible death and torture as long as they sell tickets, have repeatedly been the subject of 
complaints and protests from anti-deportation campaigners. Last year, more than 1,000 
Nigerians backed a call to boycott BA unless it apologised to the 136 passengers who 

- were ordered off a flight to Lagos after they complained about the forced deportation of a 
man on board. In 2005, the United Network of Detained Zimbabweans called for 
boycotting BA and daily pickets at BA offices in London and Manchester were held as 
campaigners accused the airline of "playing a leading role" in the deportation of failed 
asylum seekers to Zimbabwe when other airlines had "refused to be dragged into [such a] 
- public relations nightmare." | 


Operation Con-similar 


On Monday, 16th February, between 50 and 55 Iraqi cn were forcibly deported to 
Iraqi Kurdistan (northern Iraq) on a special charter flight that left Stansted around 5pm and 
arrived in Erbil on Tuesday morning. About 80 Iraqi "failed asylum seekers' had been 

- rounded up over the previous two weeks and kept in detention pending their removal. 


Three people were taken off the flight following last-minute interventions by their solicitors _ 
and MPs. One deportee had won a High Court injunction but.was still deported, only to be 
flown back to London the following day. Other solicitors have complained that the open- _ 
ended Removal Directions (i.e. deportation details) and deporting people sooner than 
expected meant that they did not manage to get judicial reviews or injunctions in time. 


The charter flight appears to have been operated by a Czech company (possibly Czech 
Airlines) as the plane stopped for refuelling in the Czech Republic and there were, 
according to one of the deportees, signs saying 'Czech Republic' on the plane. The — 

= coaches that transported the deportees from Oakington, Haslar and Dover detention 
centres to Stansted airport were operated by WH Tours and Woodcock Coaches. The five 
coaches were accompanied, of course, by G4S vans. Group 4 is contracted by the Home 
Office to carry out deportations and detention ‘escort services’. 


The first forced deportation of Iraqi Kurds from the UK took place on 19 November, 2005. 
15 men were then taken to an undisclosed airport at night, handcuffed, beaten and forced 
onto a military plane headed for Erbil through Cyprus. The ‘operation’ sparked a lot of 
anger and protest and deportations to Iraqi Kurdistan were halted for a while until they 
were resumed in September 2006. Deportation charter flights to Iraqi Kurdistan have since 
become more frequent. Monday's flight was the seventh time in the last seven months that 
- people have been deported to Iraqi Kurdistan by charter flight. 
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The code name given by immigration authorities to charter flights deporting refugees to 
Iraqi Kurdistan is ‘Operation Consimilar'. Before last week's flight, Hamburg International 
had been the main operator of Iraq geportation flights. 


Safe as a war zone 


One of last week deportees, Muzhdah, told the International Federation of Iraqi Refugees 
- (IFIR) that they were accompanied by approximately 100 'bodyguards'. "When we arrived 
in Erbil," he said, "they wouldn't let us open the blinds to look outside. [Kurdistan Regional 
Government] security men took us off the plane with handcuffs and batons. They gave 
everyone $100 when we got off but, what's that [worth]? | don't feel safe and my partner, 
who I was going to marry before they deported me, is back in the UK." 


Although not suffering full-scale warfare like other parts of Iraq, Iraqi Kurdistan is by no 
means exempt from fear, violence and social and economic problems that have turned the 
whole country into an unbearable place to live. In addition, it is littered with mines that 
continue to kill and injure people. It remains politically dangerous for those who originally 
left because. of persecution by the two main Kurdish parties or Islamist groups, and large 
numbers of internally displaced persons who do not have Pana homes or ies or 

- decent living conditions still reside there. | | 


Dashty Jamal of IFIR explains: "Iraqi Kurdistan is not 'safe', as the Home Office claims. 
The US-UK-led war and occupation have turned Iraq, including the Kurdistan region, into a 
mess. People are fleeing the country everyday, so how can you say it's 'safe'?" Accusing 
the Kurdistan Regional Government of colluding with the UK government, he adds: "It is 

- mad that people who'd fled war and persecution are being sent back to the mercy of the 
very same government that persecuted them before. We call on all concerned people to 
take a stand agensi i the Home Office's increasingly callous stance." 


E urthermore, there are signs that the Home Office might start deporting people to the rest 
of Iraq as well, not only Kurdistan. Earlier this month, Sweden and Iraq signed a deal that 
will make it easier for Swedish authorities to deport Iraqi asylum seekers to Baghdad, "by 
force if necessary." The deportation agreement was signed in Baghdad by Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Hoshyar Zebari and Swedish ambassador Niclas Trouve, according to the 
Swedish Justice Ministry. It is quite likely that the UK could follow suit in the near future. 


'Ethnic charter flights' 


Using commercial flights to deport those who have been denied asylum is becoming 
increasingly embarrassing and costly for the government and the airline companies 
involved, due to successful campaigns and protests. To sustain the deportation regime, the 
UK government is increasingly resorting to 'ethnic charter flights", as campaigners call _ 
them. According to data obtained by NCADC under the Freedom of Information Act, there 
were 91 charter flights from the UK in the 16 months between February 2006 and May 
2007 [1]. Besides Iraqi Kurdistan, the most frequent destinations included Eastern Europe 
(Operation Aardvark), Afghanistan (Operation Ravel) and DR Congo (Operation Castor) 
and Vietnam (Operation Naiad). More recently, there have also been charter flights to 
Jamaica, Nigeria and Sri Lanka. 
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Undertaking deportation a flights also poses a ‘reputational risk’ for commercial 
airlines, although some seem utterly unmoved and unperturbed by such considerations. 

- However, two years ago, XL Airways withdrew from a £1.5m contract with the Home Office 
following a number of protests highlighting the airline's involvement in forced deportations 
to DR Congo [2]. Other airlines that are known to operate deportation charter flights from 
the UK and Ireland include Hamburg International, Channel Express, Air Partners and 
now, it seems, Czech Airlines. | 


Describing last week's charter flight as "a crime", IFIR's Dashty Jamal said: "The Czech 
airline, the coach companies, Group 4, Serco, the detention centres, the Home Office and 

- the Kurdistan Regional Government - all play a part in this and all should be condemned 
for playing with these peoples’ lives." | 
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EXPANDED DETENTION FACILITY REOPENED 
AT MANCHESTER AIRPORT | | 
| 2 December 2008 


A refurbished and expanded detention facility to hold people arrested on arrival or due to 
be deported from the country was reopened at Manchester airport earlier this month. 
Having added the new centre to their "city of shame" map, Manchester No Borders 
declared: "No immigration detention centres anywhere!" | | 


Previously known as Manchester Detention Centre, Pennine House can now hold up to 32. 
detainees, double its previous capacity. Located airside in Terminal 2, the new centre now 
has a direct landside access for vehicles into a secure vehicle yard alongside the facility. 

As a so-called residential short-term holding facility, it can hold people for up to seven days — 
until they are either deported or transferred to other detention centres. | 


Manchester Airport's Terminal 2 also has a second short-term holding facility within its 
secondary examination area, but this is non-residential and is used mainly by the airport 
immigration staff. Both facilities are managed on behalf of the UK Border Agency abel 
by Group 4 Securicor (G4S), which is also the UKBASs principal detention escort 
contractor. | 


A report by HM Chief Inspector of Prisons in September last year found that people were 
detained at Manchester airport for up to a few days in a "poor" and "disrespectful" __ 
environment, with no access to fresh air and daylight. The report also found that no 
designated senior immigration officer had responsibility and duty chief immigration officers 
did not routinely visit to check the centre, which meant that all was left up to the G4S staff. 
As a result of negotiation between the UKBA and the National Council of the Independent 
Monitoring Boards, recruitment of a board to visit the detention centre is supposedly 
underway. | 


Earlier this year, Manchester No Borders staged a noisy protest outside the Manchester 


- offices of Carillion National Building, the construction company that was contracted to 


carry out the expansion of the detention centre at Manchester Airport. Carillion Plc is a UK- 
based construction company, with an annual revenue of around £4bn and operations 
across Britain and overseas. Carillion's business units range from nuclear and defence to | 
highways maintenance. As part of the Carillion group, Carillion National Building focuses 


on what they call the 'defence and secure sector’, designing, constructing, financing and 


operating prisons and law courts across the UK. Their customers have included HMP 
Brixton in London, HMP Altcourse in beset en the UK oo Service and Manchester 
Magistrates Court. | 


Opening the Manchester facility, Immigration Minister Phil Woolas -who was recently pied 
in the face by Manchester students [3] following his xenophobic comments in a press 
interview [4]- unrepentantly said: "The Government will seek to remove anyone who is 
here illegally, and we make no apologies for being tough on illegal immigration.” "This new 
facility will help us increase removals of those who have no right to remain in the UK," he: 
added. 


In its press release announcing the reopening of the facility, the Home Office included 
removal case studies supposedly illustrating the type of people held there. These were 
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mostly portrayed as convicted foreign nationals or people with forged passports who "have 


= no right to be here," as the minister put it. According to official reports, however, only a 


quarter of the Manchester detention centre's occupants arrived from the airport. The great 
majority arrived from other detention centres, underwent time-consuming checks to be 
admitted airside, and a couple of days later were transferred again to another centre. As 
such, the centre's main function, like other similar centres, is a staging post for detainees 
being transferred from one detention centre to another or from detention centres in the 
north to airports in the south. Few of the detainees have committed any crimes. Rather, 
they are arrested and detained when their asylum claims are refused, their visas run out, 
or they are otherwise deemed to "not have the right" to be in this country. This includes 
school and university students, migrant workers and families who have long been settled 
in the UK and who are often 'snatched' in dawn raids from their homes. The average 
period spent in the Manchester detention centre is said to be 43 hours, but many 
gelaineeg are known to have spent up to five days there. 


The expanded centre at Manchester airport is part of the UKBA's plans to expand its 
detention capacity by 60% over the next two years, from 2,500 to 4,000. The extra spaces 
will obviously help the government continue to increase its forced deportations. Locating 
short-term detention centres at ports and airports around the country ensures that this is | 
done ‘swiftly and efficiently’, away from public attention. In the words of HM Chief Inspector 
of Prisons Anne Owers (August 2005), "though they hold detainees only for short periods, 
they do so at a time of maximum anxiety and uncertainty, outside the public gaze." Airside 
detention centres are also particularly hard to reach as people would need a permission 
from the airport authorities to get in, ag it more difficult for campaigners to do 
anything. 


So-called Short-Term Holding Facilities (STHFs) typically consist of one or more secure 
rooms attached to ports, airports or Immigration Reporting Centres and hold those who 

- have either been detained there or 'snatched' in so-called enforcement operations. Some 
are also held there temporarily while being transferred between detention centres across 
- the country. STHFs could either be residential, which means people can be held there for 

up to seven days, or non-residential, where people are normally held for a few hours 

- before being transferred, released or deported - although it is quite common that detainees 
are held for up to 36 hours. Police stations are also classed as short-term residential 
holding facilities, which means immigration detainees should not be held there for more 
than five days before their transfer or release, or seven Sr if removal is imminent. 


There are currently four residential STHFs in the UK: 

- Colnbrook STHF at Colnbrook detention centre, Heathrow (London), run by Serco, 
capacity 40; 

- Harwich International Port, Ester. run by Abbey Security Ltd, capacity 12; 

_ - Manchester Airport, Manchester, run by G4S, capacity 32; and 

- Port of Dover, Dover, run by Dover Harbour Board, capacity 20. 


Theie are also 25 non- residential STHFs, which are usually located at Ba ae or 
immigration reporting centres around the country. All are run by Group 4 Securicor Ltd 

(G4S), which took over from Global Solutions Ltd at the beginning of the financial 
year 2005. | 


An inspection programme for short-term holding centres began in the summer of 2004, the 
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first time these facilities had been exposed to independent scrutiny. The first set of reports 
by the Chief Inspector of Prisons, which covered Communications House (London), Lunar 
House (Croydon), Electric House (Croydon) and Dallas Court (Manchester), found that 
"there is little external supervision or regular monitoring of these centres." Since then, the 
“systemic deficiencies" common to most, if not all, STHFs have become all too familiar in 
these inspection reports: prolonged detention (due to over-crowdedness in 'normal' 
detention centres) despite the facilities’ not being fit for staying overnight; use of force and 
segregation; lack of information and healthcare; inadequate facilities; untrained or 
inadequate staff (especially in dealing with children, those who self-harm and other 
vulnerable groups); women and children being kept in the same room as single men.. and 
so on. | 
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NEW IMMIGRATION PRISON TO OPEN 
AT GATWICK THIS SPRING 


January 2009 


The new immigration detention centre at Gatwick airport will not be opened until the 
spring, Corporate Watch has learned. The official opening had been scheduled for 
February this year but has been delayed for undisclosed reasons. The purpose-built high- 
security prison, named Brook House, is based on the ‘successful’ design of Colnbrook 
detention centre at Heathrow airport. It will be run by Global Solution Ltd (GSL), which is 
now owned by G4S, and. will hold up to 426 male and female detainees. 


When opened, Brook House will be situated within the boundary fence of Gatwick airport, 
approximately half a mile from the other existing detention centre at Gatwick, Tinsley | 
House, on the South Perimeter Road. The facility is being developed on behalf ofthe UK 
Border Agency (UKBA) by the Airport Property Partnership (APP), a joint venture between 
the British Airports Authority (BAA), which owns the airport, and Morley Fund 
Management, an asset management company owned by insurance group Aviva. The.arm 
of BAA which deals with commercial property is BAA Lynton, which obtained the planning 
permission for the building of the Aran centre on behalf of the APP, as mey a with. 
Tinsley House. | 


Brook House is part of the Home Office plans to expand Britain's detention estate [5], 
which also include two new potential detention centres in Oxfordshire and Bedfordshire, as 
well as demolishing and rebuilding two wings at Harmondsworth detention centre, near 
Heathrow airport, which were destroyed by fire following a riot by detainees in November 
2006. The two new ‘secure wings' are due to open in late 2010. 


In September 2007, the No Borders UK network organised a protest camp near Gatwick to — 
protest against the building of Brook House. Despite constant harassment of local farmers 
by police, the camp went ahead with several hundred people attending a wide range of 
workshops, discussions and actions [6]. Various protests took place during and around the 
camp, including a Transnational Demonstration on 22 September, which saw some 500 
people marching from the town of Crawley to Tinsley House, near the pung site of 

Brook House. | 


The contract for managing Brook House on behalf of the UKBA has been awarded to — 
Global Solutions Ltd (GSL), which was recently acquired by Group 4 Securicor (G4S). 
With headquarters in Broadway, Worcestershire, GSL specialises in outsourcing 
government services through Public-Private Partnerships (PPP) and Private Finance 
Initiatives (PFI). It employs about 9,000 staff in the UK, Australia and South Africa, with a 
total revenue of more than £400 million. GSL also runs Tinsley House and. Oakington 
detention centres, as well as three PFI prisons (Altcourse, Rye Hill and Wolds). In addition, 
their prisoner escorting and court custody services see over 750, 000 prisoners and 
detainees a year Bl | 4 


GSL has been repeatedly criticised by HM Chief Inspector of Prisons for the lack of 
sufficient meaningful activities in the detention centres the company runs [8]. In her 2008 
inspection report, Anne Owers expressed, once again, "concerns over provision for 
children" held at Tinsley House, and considered that conditions for the much-reduced 
number of single women were "unacceptable". Similarly, the Independent Monitoring 
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Boards said in their 2007 annul report that the 'reception area’ in Tinsley House, a small 
and inhospitable cell-like room, "remains a threatening environment for children." [9] A 
BBC documentary titled Detention undercover: The real story, which was broadcast on 2 
March 2005, revealed evidence of racism and mistreatment by GSL staff at Oakington and 
while under escort [10]. 


GSL was set up i in 1990 as part of ip 4 to manage its immigration and criminal Me ; 
businesses, at a time when prison services started to be outsourced to the private sector. 
With the merger of Group 4 and Securicor in 2004, however, it was necessary for GSL to 
be 'divested' due to competition laws and was, thus, acquired by private equity firms 
- Cognetas and Englefield. In May last year, G4S Pic announced the acquisition of GSL 
again as part of its new strategy of "accelerated growth" [11]. G4S acquired the entire 
issued share capital of GSL, through its holding company De Facto 1119 Ltd (De Facto), 
for a total consideration of £355 million, payable in cash on completion. The acquisition 
means that all GSL businesses will be branded G4S within 12 months and G4S UK Justice 
and GSL Care and Justice will be merged into one integrated service [12]. 


IOM INTRODUCES NEW ‘BRIBE’ FOR REFUGEES 


TO RETURN HOME 
September 2008 


The International Organisation for Migration (IOM) has launched a new programme called 
Return and Rebuild", providing extra 'support' for refugees returning to war-torn ` 
Afghanistan and Iraq under its so-called Voluntary Return a Reintegration Programme 
( VARRP). 


Afghani and Iraqi asylum seekers who are 'voluntarily' returning home between 1 
September, 2008, and 31 August, 2009, can now receive, in addition to the ‘reintegration 
assistance’ they would normally receive under VARRP, up to £2,000-worth of 'support' for 
building materials to assist in the reconstruction or repair of their houses back home. 


The IOM was founded in 1951, under the leadership of the USA, mainly with the intention 
of creating a counter-agency to the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). But 
unlike the latter, IOM does not have a Protection Mandate for its work with refugees and 
displaced persons. From the beginning, the intergovernmental agency has not been based 
on humanitarian principles but on economic considerations. With 125 member states and 
a further 16 states with observer status, IOM today has offices in over 100 countries. 


As well as serving as a 'migration warning system’ for Western governments, IOM 
provides governments and other agencies, through its Technical Cooperation on Migration 
division, with technical, intellectual and aoe tools to "enhance their migration 
alcala > | 


Campaigners argue that IOM' s real role is to help Western governments 'meet their 

- deportation quotas' wherever deporting unwanted migrants is too costly, difficult or where 

they want to avoid their human rights obligations under international law. In the nine years 
since it started to operate in the UK in 1999, IOM has assisted’ more than 27,000 people 

to 'return' tos some 130 countries from the UK. 
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IDENTITY POLITICS: NEW BIOMETRIC CARDS 
FOR FOREIGN NATIONALS 
October 2008 


The Home Office has introduced new biometric ID cards for two categories of foreign 
nationals. Amid fierce opposition, the controversial scheme will initially only apply to non- 

- EU students and marriage visa holders, with the first voran ID cards to be available to _ 
British citizens from 2009. 


The government aims to roll out the widely opposed scheme initially to foreign students. 
and those coming to the UK on marriage visas. Starting from November 2008, they will 
have to apply for biometric residence permits or biometric visas and their details will be 
entered into a national identity database. The Home Office expects that more than 90 
percent of foreign nationals will be holding a card by 2015. Since 2002, all asylum 
applicants have to carry similar cards, called Application Registration Cards (ARC). 


The new ID cards will become compulsory from 2009 for all airline and airport workers and 
employees in other 'sensitive' areas of the UK economy, estimated at 200,000, as a 
precondition for employment. From 2010, students will be 'encouraged' to get ID cards 
when they open bank accounts. From 2011/12, the Identity and Passport Service plans to 
issue "significant volumes" of ID cards alongside British passports, but people will 
apparently be able to opt out of having a card. However, everyone aged over 16 applying 
for a passport will have their details, including fingerprints and facial scans, added to a 
national identity register. 


The introduction of ID cards for a vulnerable group of society such as foreign nationals, 
who are unable to refuse, has been criticised as a "softening-up exercise." Phil Booth, 
head of the national No2ID campaign group, said: "The Home Office is trying to salami- 


-Slice the population to get this scheme going in any way they can. Once they get some 


people to take the card, it becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy.” 


This is not the first time foreign nationals or migrants have been used as guinea pigs to 
test a law or technology. Examples include the Asylum Registration Cards, prisoner 
electronic tags and asylum vouchers, to name but a few. 


Between 50,000 and 60,000 cards, which will initially cost £30 each, will be issued by the 
end of next March. From 2010 on, it is predicted that one million cards will be handed out 
every year. The overall cost of the scheme is said to be £5.6bn, but the actual cost has - 
been subject to conflicting calculations by the government and critics of the scheme. 


Besides carrying the name, date of birth, nationality and photograph, the new ID card will 
have information about the holder's immigration status and right to work. A microchip in the 
card will also link to a biometric database holding the person's fingerprints and a digital 
image of the holder's face. Plans to include iris and facial scan have been dropped, as 
have plans for a single database holding the personal information of all those issued with a | 
card due to cost and data security concerns. Instead, information will be stored on three 
separate existing government databases. Ä 


Protests alt the new ID cards are oT taking place. On September 4th, over 30 


Zn, 


people joined a protest organised by No Borders South Wales outside the Passport Office 
in Newport. Thousands of copies of a leaflet, produced especially for the event, were 
distributed to members of the public. The leaflet, titled "Big Brother is coming", made the 
point that these new ID cards are not only "a repressive measure against — but 
also the first shot in an attack agan: ER 's freedom. 


The decision to introduce a national identity scheme was announced in the Queen's 
Speech in May 2005. The Identity Cards Act received royal assent to becoming law on 30 
March, 2006. Under the original plans, the first British citizens would have been issued 
with ID cards in 2008, with the widespread roll-out taking place in 2010. 


There has been a fierce opposition to the compulsory biometric ID cards from a wide 
range of groups and campaigns, as well as mainstream politicians and political parties. 
The House of Lords rejected the plans five times before agreeing on the compromise deal 
allowing the initial opt-out from 2008. The TUC has resolved to oppose "with all means at 
its disposal" the planned compulsory cards for airline and airport workers. Even the 
Conservatives are against the scheme and have promised to scrap it if they come into 
power. | 


As well infringing civil liberties, such cards are seen as yet another tool in the hands of the 
'Big Brother state’, already marked by CCTV cameras everywhere, tracking online habits, 
email surveillance, phone tapping and airport body X-ray machines. Additionally, whatever 
public support existed for ID cards has been hit by a series of data loss incidents. The 
personal information, including bank details, of 25 million people were lost when two 
computer discs belonging to HM Revenue and Customs went missing last November. 


Since then, the government's rhetoric on ID cards' supposed benefits has intensified. It is 
claimed they will combat such 'crimes' as ‘illegal’ migration and identity fraud and, of 
course, form a crucial part of the 'counter-terrorism' measures. At the unveiling of the card 
design, Jackie Smith said, "We all want to see our borders more secure and human 
trafficking, organised immigration crime, illegal working and benefit fraud tackled. ID cards 
will make it easier for employers and sponsors to check entitlement to work and study and 
- for the UK Border Agency to verify someone's identity." 


Despite the political ramifications of ID cards, much of the public debate seems to focus on 
the question of national or European symbols. The new credit card-sized plastic card will 
carry, in common with other EU identity cards, a picture of a bull (representing Europe) as 
well as five stars drawn from the stars on the EU flag. On the back, it will also feature a 
rose, thistle, shamrock and daffodil, the plants representing the four countries of the UK. 
The government has been accused by nationalists that the use of EU symbols instead of 
national ones is part of a wider trend to promote a "common European citizenship”. In 
defence, Home Secretary Jackie Smith pointed out, when revealing the design last month, - 
that the pink and blue card displayed the UK Government's coat of arms on the front. 


For more information, see www.no2id.net. See also Corporate Watch's 2006 report 
Corporate Identity: www.corporatewatch.org.uk/?lid=2298. 
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NOTES 


[1] See http://www.ncadc.org. uklarchives/filed%20newszines/oldnewszines/01d%2051- 
-100/newszine79/charter.html. 


[2] See www.indymedia.org.uk/en/2007/08/379320.html. 


| [3] See http:/Inobordersmanchester.blogspot.com/2008/1 O/you-cant-do-this-hes- 
government.html. 


[4] See www.indymedia.org.uk/en/2008/10/411577.html. 

[5] See 

www.ukba.homeoffice. gov. uk/managingborders/immigrationremovalcentres/expansionofth 
edetention. 


. [6] For more details, see www.indymedia.org.uk/en/2007/09/381277.html. 


[7] For more information on GSL, see Corporate Watch's GSL company profile at 
www.corporatewatch.org/?lid=1838. 


[8] See http://inspectorates.homeoffice.gov.uk/hmiprisons/inspect_reports/irc- 
inspections. html/544670/. 


[9] See www.imb.gov.uk/annual-reports/07-annual- 
reports/Tinsley House |IRC_2007.pdf?version=1. 


[10] See http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/programmes/real_ story/4304547.stm. 


[11] See www.g4s.com/home/home-news_and_media/media-magazine/international-2008- 
june/international-june-o8-strategy_for_accelerated_growth.htm. 


[12] See their integration strategy at www.g4s.com/dts presentation_db_24 sept_08.pdf. 
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